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should see that his contract was in effect a grant) and
therefore indicated particular favor and private influ-
ence with the ruling members of an absolute govern-
ment.

On the expiration of Mr. Mackenzie's term, and
but a few months after Mr. Sulivan's arrival, the
Governor-General, as if the contract was a matter
of patronage, and not of dealing, pitched upon Mr-
Sulivan as the most proper person for the manage-
ment of this critical concern. Mr. Sulivan, though a
perfect stranger to Bengal, and to that sort and to all
sorts of local commerce, made no difficulty of accept-
ing it. The Governor-General was so fearful that his
true motives in this business should be mistaken, or
that the smallest suspicion should arise of his attend-
ing to the Company's orders, that, far from putting
up the contract (which, on account of its known
profits, had become the object of such pursuit) to
public auction, ho did not wait for receiving so much
as a private proposal from Mr. Sulivan. The Secre-
tary perceived that in the rough draught of the con-
tract the old recital of a proposal to the board was
inserted as a matter of course, but was contrary to
the fact; he therefore remarked it to Mr. Hastings.
Mr Hastings, with great indifference, ordered that
recital to be omitted; and the omission, with the re-
mark that led to it, has, with the same easy indiffer-
ence, been sent over to his masters.

The Governor-General and Council declare them-
selves apprehensive that Mr. Sulivan might be a loser
by his bargain, upon account of troubles which they
supposed existing in the country which was the object
of it. This was the more indulgent, because the con-
tractor was tolerably secured against all losses. He